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Examination of the recent Statistics of the Cotton Trade in Great Britain^ 
By G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. 

[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, 5th August, 1850.] 

The fear of being dependent upon foreign countries for the supply of 
any article of first necessity has often influenced the mind of the public, 
although the cases can be but very few in which that fear can have any 
just foundation. It must be evident, upon the slightest reflection, that 
if the industry and capital of any country have been applied to the pro- 
duction of any article, the market for which is habitually found in some 
other country, it must be at least as disastrous for the producing coun- 
try to be deprived of its market, as it could possibly be for the consum- 
ing country to have its supplies cut off. In point of fact, both countries 
would necessarily be placed by the interruption in the same condition of 
distress, since to be in a condition to deal together, both must be produc- 
ing and both consuming countries. Put the case of two countries, A and 
B— A producing metal, and B producing clothing materials. A raises 
and prepares a larger quantity of metals than is needed for its own use, 
and exports one-half to B, in order to purchase cloth. B manufactures 
more cloth than is needed for home use, in order to purchase with the 
surplus, metals of A. Any stoppage of this intercourse must be alike 
injurious to both. Either they cease respectively to produce metals and 
cloth, and thus throw many persons in both countries out of work, or 
they produce more of the respective articles than can be taken off by 
the ordinary channels, and must accept lower prices, in order to open 
new channels of demand — an effect which wril be hurtful to all persons 
engaged in the respective branches of industry. It cannot be necessary 
to pursue this inquiry further, in order to show the mutual dependence 
that exists between the two countries, and the evils that must follow 
from any interruption to their accustomed intercourse. 

Notwithstanding what has been here said, there are, however, cir- 
cumstances under which it may be unwise for a country to be willingly 
dependent upon another for the means of setting its industry in motion, 
viz., when the causes of interruption that will operate injuriously are 
beyond the control of the country of supply; and such a case actually 
exists in respect of the (to us) all-important article, cotton. Great Bri- 
tain now is, and for many years has been, dependent, not at all upon the 
good-will of the citizens of the United States to sell their produce to us, 
but very much upon the influences of the seasons, for the means of setting 
to work that large proportion of its population which depends upon the 
cotton manufacture for feeding themselves and their families. In the 
present condition of our cotton trade, any serious falling-off in, the amount 
of the cotton crop in the United States necessarily abridges the means 
of labouring among our Lancashire and Lanarkshire spinners and wea- 
vers. Such a falling-off is in any year likely to occur. We have felt 
its influence twice within the last few years, are at this time suffer- 
ing under it, and are threatened with another adverse season, the effect 
of which must be to deprive of employment a large proportion of those 
spinners and weavers whose labour is bestowed in the preparation of 
coarse goods, it being in that class of manufactures that the rise in 
price of the raw material first and principally shows its effects. 
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There is a growing opinion, that now, and for some few years past, 
we have reached the maximum supply of cotton from the United States, 
a tact which, should it prove correct, makes it a matter of absolute 
necessity either to seek for further supplies of the article from other 
sources, »r to find some efficient substitute that shall provide the means 
of employment for our constantly growing numbers. From the pecu- 
liar nature of cotton, and other textile manufactures, it arises that a 
considerable proportion of the hands which they employ consists of 
children and young persons, their proportion being, in some branches of 
the manufacture, as four to one of the adults employed. A part of 
these young persons betake themselves, as they grow up, to other em- 
ployments, but, making due allowance for these, it will be found that 
a continual augmentation of the number of adults seeking employment 
in our mills is experienced, so that a very few years has hitherto suffi- 
ced for the doubling of that number. Hitherto the growth of the trade, 
and the constantly increasing supply of American cotton, have enabled 
this doubling to go forward, and there is but small reason to fear that 
the growth of the trade will in future be checked, unless it be so through 
a failure in the supply of the raw material. Any serious doubt upon 
this point may. however, cause great anxiety. 

Our supply of cotton has hitherto been drawn in very fluctuating 
proportions from British India, Brazil, Egypt, ourWest Indian Colonies, 
and the United States of America. From this last-named country the 
quantities were for a long series of years in a continual condition of 
increase. From Brazil our importations have sensibly lessened, without 
any reasonable prospect of future increase. From Egypt the quantities 
fluctuate violently, and depend greatly upon causes not falling within 
ordinary commercial considerations. In the British West Indies, the 
cultivation of cotton has for some time ceased to form a regular branch 
of industry, and it is hardly to be expected that, having thus ceased to 
be profitable when prices in Europe were uniformly at a higher level 
than they have been for now a long series of years, the cultivation of 
cotton, to any important extent, will be resumed in those colonies. 
From British India the quantities received depend upon a different set 
of circumstances, but of such a nature as to forbid any very sanguine 
hope of great and permanent increase in the shipments. That eottoa 
can be, and indeed that it is, produced in great abundance and at a 
low cost in British India is well known, and that its quality, when 
carefully collected and free from dirt, is sufficiently good for many, if 
not for most purposes of manufacture, is true also ; that its price in the 
markets of Europe is uniformly lower than that of the more ordinary 
kinds of American cotton is owing mainly, if not wholly, to want of 
care, or of honesty, in those by whom it is packed for shipment, and 
who manage to forward with it to Europe a large per-centage of dirt 
and rubbish. This is an evil which it is manifestly within the power 
of the- Indian dealers to remedy, and it is difficult to understand that a 
view to their own interest has not, long ago, led them to reform their 
practice in this particular. A want of practicable roads has been al- 
leged as one chief reason why the cotton planters of India cannot com- 
pete successfully with those of the United States, but this evil can 
hardly be said to exist as regards the greater part of the East India 
cotton whichiitheito has been exported to Europe, since j£ is produced 
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within a very short distance of shipping ports to which the access is 
easy. Dr. Forbes Royle, who has deeply investigated all the circum- 
stances attendant upon a supply of cotton from India, and than whom 
there cannot be a better authority, is of opinion that by bringing the 
native cultivator in India into nearer connexion with the consumer, 
through the personal intervention of Europeans, who would purchase 
from him direct, and ship the produce to Europe, thus rendering unne- 
cessary the intermediate speculators and dealers who now engage in the 
trade, and who will seek, either fairly or unfairly, to realize profit from 
their dealings, -he (the cultivator) might receive a better price for his 
cotton, and would thus be induced to bestow greater care in picking 
and keeping it clean, and would be willing to devote a greater propor- 
tion than now of his land and his industry to the production of an 
article which he could then be certain to convert into the means of 
support for himself and his family, a result, which, under the existing 
system, is very far from being the case, so that as a measure of the com- 
monest prudence, or, more correctly speaking, through necessity, he is 
forced to devote a large part of his land to the production of grain for 
the consumption of his household. 

To realize the benefit thus suggested by Dr. Royle, there needs to 
be introduced into practice in India a new system, and no one who has 
any acquaintance with the habits of the people of that country needs 
to be told, how difficult a matter it must be to accomplish this, or 
indeed any change among them. "While the price of cotton is high, 
through a partial failure of the crop in America, the consumers in Lan- 
cashire might be willing to give encouragement to any properly quali- 
fied persons who should proceed to India, with a view to the purchase 
and exportation thence of cotton in an improved condition, but the ar- 
rangements necessary for carrying out such a plan of operations would 
absorb much time, and, before any result could be attained, the whole 
state of things might be changed, through the gathering of an abundant 
crop in the United States, and through the means that would thus be 
presented of obtaining thence a sufficiency of the raw material, at a 
moderate price. It must prove, therefore, more or less a hazardous 
speculation for any one to establish himself in Guzerat, with the object 
of. supplying to any extent the markets of this country with cotton. 
By degrees, the desired result may possibly be realized, but if the 
cotton manufacture of England is to continue its usual rate of progress, 
the pace at which such a reform must proceed would be far too slow 
for it to exercise any sensible effect upon the condition of our manufac- 
turing population. 

Any direct encouragement to increased cultivation on the part of 
government by means of bounties or differential duties is, of course, 
quite out of the question. 

The crop of cotton in each of the fifteen years from 1834-5 to 
1848-9 in the United States, stated in bags; was as follows: — 



1834-5 .. 


.. 1,254,328 


1839-40.. 


. 2,177,835 


1844r5 .. 


.. 2,394,503 


1835-6 . 


.. 1,367,225 


1840-1 .. 


. 1,634,945 


1845-6 .. 


.. 2,100,537 


1836-7 . 


.. 1,422,930 


1841-2 .. 


. 1,684,211 


1846-7 . 


.. 1,778,651 


1837-8 . 


.. 1,801,497 


1842-3 .. 


. 2,378,875 


1847-8 . 


.. 2,347,634 


1838-9 . 


.. 1,360,532 


1843-4 .. 


. 2,030,409 


1848-9 . 


.. 2,728,596 



According to the accounts hitherto received, the crop of the 3eaeon 

x 2 
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1849-50 will fall short of that of the preceding season by about 700,000 
bags, but will then be full 600,000 bags greater than the average crop 
of the five years 1834-5 to 1838-9, while it will be fully equal to the 
average of the following five years, and only 270,000 bags less than the 
average of the five years from 1844-5 to 1848-9. 

The growth of the cotton manufacture in this country will be shown 
by the following statement of the weight of the raw material used in 
different years of the present century, viz : — 

lbs. lbs. lbs. 



1800 .... 56,010,732 

1805 .... 59,682,406 

1810 .... 132,488,935 

1815 .... 99,306,343 

1820 .... 151,672,655 



1825 .... 228,005,291 
1830 .... 263,961,452 
1835 .... 363,702,963 
1S40 .... 5&2,488,000 



1845 .... 721,979,953 

1846 .... 442,759,336 

1847 .... 474,707,615 

1848 .... 713,020,161 

1849 .... 775,469,008 



The increased consumption of our cotton mills in each decennary 
period of this century is thus seen to have been as follows:-— 

lbs. 

1800 56,010,732 

Increase to 1810 76,478,203 

Further „ 1820 19,183,720 

„ „ 1830 112,288,797 

„ „ 1840 328,526,548 

„ „ 1849 182,981,008 



Consumption in 1849 lbs. 775,469,008 

It is by no means improbable that the consumption during the last 
nine years would have gone forward at a constantly accelerated pace, so 
that it would by this time have gone beyond 1000 millions of pounds 
weight in the year, but for the check given to it in 1847 and in the 
present year, through insufficiency in the supply of the raw material. 
Notwithstanding this check, the growth of the cotton manufacture of 
England has been great beyond all precedent in analogous cases, and 
beyond all reasonable calculation, showing the astonishing increase in 
half a century of 1284 per cent. This increase has been concurrent 
with, and mainly caused by, a continual reduction in the price of 
cotton, which of late years has not been more than from one-fifth to 
one-fourth of the price at the beginning of the century. On the other 
hand, the continual fall in price has acted as a stimulus on the produ- 
cers, who have hitherto made up in general by the extent of their 
cultivation for the diminished price of their crops. To this result 
there must of course be a limit, and it is more than probable that such 
a limit, if not already reached, will be so sooner than the desire of man- 
kind for cheap clothing will be satisfied. Cheap as cotton fabrics have 
of late years become, there can be no doubt that any further sensible 
diminution of their cost would create a new and very large circle of 
consumers among those who have hitherto been unable fully to gratify 
their wants in respect to the use of decent clothing. 

The way in which consumption is treading on the heels of produc- 
tion, during a period of comfort for the people arising through cheap- 
ness of food, is clearly shown by the fact, that although the impor- 
tation of cotton into this country in 1849 was the largest ever known, 
the comparatively short crop of the present season has had the effect 
of raising the market price of the material more than 55 per cent. 
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above the prices of this period of 1849, and to an equal extent above 
the prices of 1846, when the American cotton crop was about equal to 
the estimate that has been formed for the present season. 

To those who reflect seriously upon these facts, it must appear a 
matter of grave importance how any continued failure of cotton crops 
is to be met, and not only so, but also how a substitute is to be found 
for the hitherto constantly increasing amount of those crops, for it will 
not be enough to provide the same amount of employment as before for 
our continually growing numbers in a branch of industry, which by its 
ordinary operations necessarily brings forward those increased numbers. 
The uneasiness which it is natural to feel under the circumstances here 
described, has led to the inquiry as diligently and as carefully as op- 
portunity has allowed, whether some substitute or auxiliary may not 
be called into action which shall meet the evil that threatens us, and 
this it is suggested may be found in a kindred branch of manufacture— • 
that of flax. 

A very few years ago, when first anxiety began to arise concerning 
the prospects of our cotton manufacture, the resource which has just 
been named did not present itself. At that time, our linen manufac- 
ture had not made the progress by which it is at present marked — a 
progress proportionally equal to any that has been made at any time 
in the cotton manufacture. 

If we compare the prices of linen in 1832, when the home market 
was secured to the manufacturer by import duties equal to 40 per 
cent, on the value, and in which year the bounties which had long 
been granted on the exportation of British linens finally ceased, with 
the prices in 1849, we find- the following remarkable result : — 
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showing a reduction of cost amounting to 


learly fifty per cent. 


The making of cambric handkerchiefs 


in Ireland is quite a modern 


branch of industry. 


The following list exhibits the comparative prices 


per dozen in 1833, 1838, 


and 


1848, of handkerchiefs of the same 


qualities : — ■ 












1833. 




1838. 


1848. 
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d. 
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s. d. 
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2 10 
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3 2 
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3 6 


11 
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12 
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4 6 


14 






11 
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16 


3 




14 
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18 


9 




15 
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7 3 


21 


3 




17 





8 9 


24 







19 





10 6 


27 


6 




22 


6 


12 6 


31 






25 





15 


35 







28 





18 
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showing a reduction in the cost during 15 years of about 60 per cent., 
and in the last 10 years of 47 per cent, on the average of all qualities. 

During the five years between 1844 and 1849, the reduction in the 
cost of 5-8 cambric handkerchiefs has been as follows : — 



1844. 


1849. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


14 6 


11 


16 


12 


17 6 


13 


19 


14 3 


20 6 


15 6 


22 


16 9 


23 6 


18 


25 


19 6 



1844. 
s. d. 

27 

29 

31 


1849. 
s. d. 

21 

22 6 

24 


33 


25 6 


38 


27 6 
29 6 


41 


32 



This economy has been mainly effected in the spinning processes. 
A bundle (60,000 yards) of No. 40's line-yarn, the cost of which in 1839 
was lis., was reduced in 1848 to 4*. 3d., or from 2s. 2d. to lOrf. per 
lb. — more than 60 per cent. During the same period, the fall in the 
price of cotton yarn of about the same quality has not quite amounted 
to 20 per cent. Since 1848, a rise in the price of flax has occasioned 
a corresponding advance in the price of yarn, and that which could 
then be bought for \Qd. per lb., is now quoted at ~S2\d. 

Hitherto we have in this kingdom been greatly dependent upon 
our foreign importations for supplies of flax, and while the law imposed 
restrictions upon the importation of grain for human food, there existed 
a kind of moral impediment in the way of increasing our home growth 
of articles for any purpose not o"f equal primary necessity. That 
impediment is now removed, and there can be no reason given why 
our fields should not be henceforth used for the production of any 
article that promises an adequate profit to the farmer. It is especially 
desirable so to apply the productive power of the soil for the supply of 
articles as indispensable to the support of millions of our people as corn 
itself, and an additional inducement to the growth of flax, beyond that 
offered by other articles, may be found in the fact that to bring it to 
the same condition as that in which it is usually imported from foreign 
countries, calls for the employment of a considerable amount of human 
labour. There is no part of the United Kingdom in which the flax 
plant cannot be successfully cultivated, and there is hardly any country 
■whence it might not be brought to supply our deficiencies should such 
arise. It grows and flourishes equally in the climate of Russia and in 
that of India. In Ireland a somewhat sustained effort has been made 
by " The Royal Society for the Promotion and Improvement of the 
Growth of Flax," to induce proprietors in that country to devote a 
portion of their land to its cultivation, and it is understood that in the 
present year a larger breadth has been sown with flax-seed in Ireland, 
than in any former year. Great improvements in the processes employed 
for dressing the fibre are also now in course of adoption, and it is perhaps 
not taking too sanguine a view of the result of these efforts to believe, 
that the reduction in the cost of the material and in the expenses of 
the processes needful for its manufacture, will, for some time, go for- 
ward, in at least as satisfactory a degree as we have seen to have been 
already realized. 

We cannot determine the growth of the linen manufacture by the 
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same test which satisfactorily shows that of the cotton manufacture- 
viz., the quantity of raw material imported, since a part of the flax— 
in what proportion there are no means of showing — is produced from 
our own soil; but it will be evident, from the following figures, that a 
very rapid extension has been effected. 

The quantity of foreign flax imported for use in the United King- 
dom in each year, from 1831 to 1849, has been as follows: — 





Cwts. 




Cwts. 




Cwts. 


1831 .. 


. 936,411 


1838 .. 


.. 1,626,276 


1844 . 


.. 1,583,494 


1832 .. 


. 982,516 


1839 .. 


.. 1,223,701 


1845 .. 


.. 1,418,323 


1833 .. 


. 1,129,632 


1840 .. 


. 1,253,240 


1846 . 


.. 1,147,092 


1834 .. 


. 811,722 


1841 .. 


.. 1,346,843 


1847 . 


.. 1,052,089 


1835 .. 


. 740,814 


1842 .. 


.. 1,145,759 


1848 . 


.. 1,463,661 


1836 .. 


. 1,529,116 


1843 .. 


.. 1,437,150 


1849 . 


.. 1,806,786 


1837 .. 


.. 1,000,865 











It should not, in any degree, interfere with the prosperity of the 
present race of cotton manufacturers, if flax were to be substituted in 
part for the material now employed by them. Changes are, doubtless, 
necessary, in order to adapt a part of their present machinery for the 
spinning of flax, but the expense to which the proprietors might thus 
be subjected, would be well compensated during the first year of short 
supply of cotton that might arise, by the security that they would feel 
in the future regularity of their operations, assured, as they then would 
be, against the irregularity of seasons, or those disturbances which 
have arisen, and which always may arise, to disarrange their operations 
and to interfere with the regular employment of their hands. It would 
not appear difficult so to order the arrangements of a spinning-mill or 
a weaving-shed, that both flax and cotton might be included within its 
operations, and that the preponderance in those operations might be 
given, from time to time, either to the one or to the other, according 
to the capabilities of the markets of supply on the one hand, and the 
requirements of the markets of consumption on the other. 

Goods are now woven in which both materials are employed. This 
description of cloth was produced in the looms of Flanders more than 
400 years ago. Two centuries later, such mixed goods were made in 
this country, the cotton employed in the same being imported from 
Cyprus and Smyrna ; it was not indeed till 1772, only seventy-eight 
years ago, that goods were made in England, the whole material of 
which was cotton. The progressive reduction in price of this material, 
so much greater than that which, until a comparatively reeent period, 
has attended manufactures of flax, has hitherto caused the wonder- 
ful extension that we have witnessed in our cotton trade, an extension 
.which has added most materially to the comfort of the labouring classes 
in this and other countries. So long as we could look with any degree 
of security to the continuance of this state of things, there could be no 
good reason for suggesting any change in our manufacturing arrange- 
ments; but now that a check seems to be given to the progress of the 
cotton trade, through uncertainty in the amount of supply obtainable, 
whether by reason of untoward seasons, or through the employment of 
constantly greater quantities of the material in the principal country 
of production, the old state of things is so far changed as to render it a 
matter of national importance to provide the means for meeting the 
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difficulties thus presented, and it may be considered a very happy cir- 
cumstance that those means are not far to seek, but that, through the 
adoption of some previous changes in the most strictly analogous 
branch of industry, the adoption of a remedy is rendered comparatively 
easy. 

It must be satisfactory for us, in a high degree, to know that the 
reductions mentioned in the cost of our linen manufactures have not 
been accompanied with any distress on the part of the spinners and 
weavers, nor of loss among the manufacturers, but, on the contrary, 
that during the period in question, the linen trade has been extended 
to a degree unexampled in its previous history, affording greater and 
more profitable employment to every one engaged in it. An accurate 
judgment may be formed concerning the progress of the trade by ascer- 
taining the extent at different periods of our exports. In J 832 we 
sent to our colonies and to foreign countries, 49,531,057 yards of linen, 
valued at 1,716,084/. In 1838, our exports reached 77,195,894 yards, 
valued at 2,717,979/.; in 1844, we exported 91,283,754 yards, valued 
at 2,801,609/.; and in 1849, the exports reached 106,889,558 yards, 
while the declared value amounted to 3,073,903/. During the same 
period, our shipments to foreign countries of linen-yam have advanced in 
value from 8,705/. in 1832, to 737,650/. in 1849. 

It must not for a moment be imagined that this subject is 
brought forward with any desire of fostering or encouraging one branch 
of manufacture at the expense of any other. The object in view 
is, in fact, the very opposite to such a desire, and springs from the 
"wish to preserve, in its condition of prosperity and progress, one of the 
chief sources of employment for our continually growing numbers, 
■without in any way interfering with any other branch of industry. It 
is hoped that the means here indicated may be found efficacious for 
meeting the difficulties that now threaten to obstruct the course of 
the cotton manufacture, without interfering with, or creating diffi- 
culties, for the linen manufacture, by transferring in part the labour 
now bestowed upon one material to the conversion of the other. This 
could not be accomplished if the production of flax were, like that of 
cotton, in any great degree dependent upon the accidents of the seasons 
in one particular country, a disadvantage from which the cultivation of 
flax has always been free, while of late, the obstacle which, morally at 
least, stood in the way of its extensive production in the United King- 
dom, has been made to disappear from our statute-book. The adoption 
of flax as an auxiliary by our cotton manufacturers could not work any 
injury to the linen trade, since it would only make good the deficiency, 
if and as it should arise, in the production of cotton fabrics. 



